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Brought forward, ....--e++s+s+seee20 : D > — individ 4 a . ws" 
Derived from local funds,........+-+++' 18,8 14 vigilant supervision. 
Amount raised under special statutes: - s from éach other’ was also 
In the city of New-York,.; "36,575 mt instances were discover- 
«Brooklyn, .. “6,550 it Sales 4d of Tos, of 
Albany,.... p 3,556 itially from each other in their 
ee - Buffalo,....ceccns- 3,482 is, and ‘each ignorant of the con- 
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The whole am unt reported as having 
been received and expended by the trus- 
tees of the several districts during the 


YOR, 18... eascceccecweecccseressceses 


Leaving a balance unaccounted for, of 


Which was doubtless expended in those districts 
from which no reports were received by the commis. 


sioners. 


On the Ist o. February, 1841, there was distributed 
to the several districts, under the apportionment made 
by the Superintendent in 1840, ee fw of & tem- 

rom the capital 
of the Common School Fund, the sum of $285,000 00 


porary increase of the revenue derived 


Raised by the boards of supervisors of 
be several counties, under the general 

Wy cece 
(there being an omission to raise’ the ne- 
cessary amount in seven counties, owing 
to the non-reception of the apportionment 
in season.) r 

Additional sums raised by votes of towns 
in 22 counties, 


Income from local town fands,........ 
Amount rais-d under special statutes : 

In New-York,.........- Ruse acre o's os 
Brooklyn,..-.:. SP IG Set oor : 


AlbDany,..cecceccccescccsecences 


The whole amount reported as having 
been received and distributed by the com- 
missioners during the year, was,........ 


Balance remaining in the hands of 


commissioners, 





ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURES FOR THE 


ENSUING 
On the first of February, 1842, 
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ted States Deposite Fund 
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ere will be distributed 
from the revenue of the Common School Fund, and 
the annual appropriation from the income of the Uni- 
under the apportionment 
made during the year 1841 , according to the census 
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t 1 accommodations, and the Various 
conveniences appertaining to the school 





658,954 70 
$1,721 41 


found in general extremely defective, while there 
was a want of general interest in the progress of the 
schools ; and even the officers, whose special” duty it 
Was periodically to visit and inspect them, had’but par- 
Pak and imperfectly cdmplied with this requisition. — 

ith.a view to remedy these defects, and to invigo- 
rate the system in all its , the att of the last ses- 
sion was passed. Its most distinguishing feature was 
the institution of the office of deputy superintenden 
for each of the counties in the state. ‘he functions 
devolved upon this officer are chiefly of‘ a supervisory 
nature. He is required to act in conjunction with ‘the 
officers of the several districts and ‘towns ; to adyise 
and counsel with them in the discharge of their various 
duties’; to submit plans for the improvement and disci- 
pline of the schools, ahd to visit and examine them’ as 
often as may be practicable; and the only positive pow- 
ers conferred upon him are those connected with the 
examination and licensing of teachers. He will thus 







283,670 22 





18,812°31| be enabled judiciously to direet the efforts ‘of inhabi- 
19,831 69} tants and officers of the districts in ‘the organization 
and arrangement of their schools ; to afford them ma- 

60,000 00) terial assistance in all that relates to the discharge of 

6,100 00} their arduous, responsible and often complicated duties; 
3,556 63) to place at the command of the schools, teachers of the 

proper grade of qualifications; recommend and secure the 

$676,970 85 | gradual adoption of an uniform series of text books, ~S 
to avail himself of all the improvements in modes o 

teaching, of government aud discipline, whieh he may 

676,086 07 | be able to discover within the botinds of his jurisdiction, 
—————— | or learn from a constant correspondence with his co- 

adjutors throughout the state, and with the head of the 

$884 78 | department. The value and importance of such an 

SS——————_— 


agency to the efficiency and success of our extended 
system of public instruction, “cannot fail to be duly ap- 
preciated by an intelligent and enlightened community. 
To ensure its beneficial influences, however, in the 
promotion of sound education, it is indispensably requi- 
site that the inhabitants of the several districts should 
sustain, as far as possible, by their countenance and 
om th the recommendations and views of these offi- 


of 1840, (see Appendix,)........... -. $275,000 00/| cer#in the discharge of their duties. Opposition or in- 
An equal sum to be raised in the several difference on the part of our fellow-citizens to the para- 
COOMEES SS Teac. cece ccsee . fees +--+. 275,000 00} mount interests of elementary instruction, must neces- 
Amount equal to the deficiency of the pre. sarily paralyze the efforts and discourage the ambition 
VIOUS PEAT ,. cnc cccccccccsere ces e0 1,329 78 | of those to whose supervision ‘such interests have been 
Estimated amounts voluntarily: raised. by committed ; and so intimate is the connection under 
towns,...... Pie Bey vy seeeeeeee 20,000 00] our republican institutions, between the people and 
Income from various loca! funds,........ 20,000 00| their public servants, that the ultimate success and 
Sums to be raised under special statutes : practical efficiency of every important measure relating 
In New- York,............ Pe 60,000 00} to the common welfare, must depend, to’a very great 
DTOGMUV, Se 263 6 8 eos. SS 6,000 00} extent, upon the enlightened co-operation of those most 
Albany,.......6. opecesscagues 3,817 86| deeply interested in the result. 
Bul, .: ooo cavecce accu ean 9, In each of the counties of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Del- 
en Sa eas RES: oo aware,Dutchess, Jefferson, Madison Oneida, Onondaga, 
FEMAGOR, 6 is os'0'5s seiseye.- doce : 1,926 51) Oswego, Otsego, St. Lawrence and Washington, each 
A sum equal to that paid by individuals "| comprising over two hundred districts, two deputy so- 
in 1840, for teachers’ wages, on rate bills, 483,479 54| perintendents have been appointed, and one in each a 
Estimated cost of maintaining schools in the remaining counties, exclusive of New-York, with 
the several districts,...............4 + 900,000 00| the exception of Richmond, Lewis and Wyoming. In 
Estimated salaries of the several deputy the counties of Lewis and Richmond the board of su- 
superintendents, ....... ceceeeccesecee 30,000 00/ pervisors adjourned without having taken any action in 


Tota] estimated expenditure of 1842, $2,976,553 69 


———_—_—_ 

PROGRESS AND RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM: 
It is gratifying to be able to state, that during the 
past year, the most ample indications of the steady ad- 
of our common 
schools have been manifested. Public sentiment has 
co-operated with the legislature and the department in 
demanding a more vigorous and thorough organization 
in the several districts—a higher grade of qualifications 
for teachers—a more strict and general supervision of 
the schools—ar 4d an increased degree of attention to the 
external arrangements and internal details of the sys- 
tem. By the 8th section of the act of 1839, relating to 

common schools, the Superintendent was au 
‘appoint such and so many persons as he sh 
iry, to visit and exam’ , 
ools in the coun 
such persons may reside, and report to the 
* tendent on all su-h matters relating to the condition of 





vancement and increasing efficien 


time to time, deem n 
the condition of common 


such schools, and the means of imp 


shall prescribe.” Under this ptovision, = board of 
visiters was organized in several of the counties ‘of the 
state, and indivieual effort, voluntarily undertaken in 
others, with a view to the improvement and elevation 
of the seliools. Ample instructions were furnished to 
the visiters, from the department, comprising the vari- 


ous heads of ing: 


From the pret Ag instituted 


were dispe 


. 


airy deemed requisite to the aecom- 
plishment of the object in view ; and the results of their 
examination were communicated to the legislature. 
tions th ; , it was apparent 

that peter ser _ beneficial influences which 
nsed by the ne appropriations from the 

public treasury, as well as by the commendable exer- 




















reference to the election of deputy superintendent, and 
in the county of Wyoming, a resolution was adopted 
by the board that in their judgment the interest of the 
county did not require the appointment of that off:- 


cer. 

The several deputy superintendents have entered 
upon the discharge of the arduous and responsible du- 
ties devolved upon them, in’a spirit and with a zeal 
and energy from which the most favorable results are 
confidently anticipated. The efficient co-operation of 
the inhabitants and officers of the respective districts 
within their jurisdiction, may doubtless be relied upon 
to enable them to carry out the enlightened views of the 
legislature in the improvement and advancement of the 
tommon schools ; and sustained by the invigorating in- 
fluences of public sentiment and @ due appreciation of 
the dignity and usefulness of their station, these agents 
of public instruction can searcely fail in the successful 
accomplishment of the object with which they 
have been entrusted. Ample instructions, prepared by 
the late superintendent, in rélation to the performance 
of their duties, have been forwarded to each of the de- 
puties$"ahd the most flattering assurances have been 
received from them of the favorable reception which 
their important mission has elicited; and of the cheer. 
fal alacrity with which their éxertions have been se- 
conded in the varions districts already-visited: - 

The introduction into the several school districts of 'a 
periodical devoted ‘exclusively to education, and con- 
taining in an official form, the laws relating to common 
schools, and the most important decisions and regul; 

€ superintendent, under those laws, | orm 5 
another feature of the act of the last sessio! : 
En 'aldiGion Wo XBethaliities which ic affords ite ral 
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cision instructions of the superin- 
$ af instructive and interesting medium 
bin reference to the subject of popular 
e improvements irom time: to 
th igus ex views of ort 
of various experience—and the 
Nstruction in other states and 
demolition of the barriers 
parated the eleyen thousand 
slate from each other, and which 
ed all beneficial intercommu- 
ical ind knowledge of the rapid progress of eduea- 
tion elsewhere cannot fail, it is confidently believed, 
to expand and deepen the fertilizing streams of elemen- 
tary Jost uctibs and to se their beneficial influen- 
ces broadly and ex 
wealth. mi 









es nsively throughout the common. 
In pursuance of.the 32d section.of the act, the late 
superintendent subscribed for 12,000 copies of the ‘‘Dis- 
trict Schoo! Journal,” a monthly periodical, published 


t | by. Francis Dwight, Esq. in the city of Albany, and =~. 


clusively devoted to. the cause of educalss. Cr: coz) 
of each. number is transmitted at the comm-:<.ner: of 
each month to the clerk, or one of the tvss\<es of cach 
organized school distrietin the state. «cc aivantages 
anticipated from,such a periodical have héva thus far 


fully realized by the department, as we'l as by the se. 


veral districts. where it has been received. 


Under the43d section of the act, the late superia. 
dendent caused *to: be’ printed a sufficient number of 
forms of reports by trustees of school districts, ang 
commissioners of common schools, to supply the sere- 
ral districts‘and towns of the state for the ensuing three 
years ; all of which ‘have been transmitted to the coun. 
ty clerks of the several counties; to be distributed b 
the deputy superintendents: Under the same anthori- 
ty, he also caused the various school laws now in force 
to be republished in one act, together with full instruc 
tions, forms and regulations for the government and di- 
rection of the several officers concerned in its adminis. 
tation; a copy of which has also been transnitted to 
each district'andtown of the state for distribution in 
the same: manner. 

By the 42d section the superintendent was authorized 
to. procure and furnish toeach school district in the 
state, one copy of a map of the county in which such 
district is located, neatly varnished and moutited, and 
to contain a brief summary of the geological and topo- 
graphical statistics of such county, with a stateiient of 
the population of the several towns, according to the 
last national census ; the entire expense of such maps 
delivered to the several districts, not to exceed, on the 
average) eighty-eight cents to each district ; and the 
Comptfollet was direeted to withhold from distribution 
to the treasurers of the several counties, an amount of 
the library fand equal to the expense of such maps in 
their respective counties. 

It has been found impracticable to carry into exeeu- 
tion these provisions, during the past year, in conse- 
quence as well of the inability to obtain the requisite 
statistics, in an authentic form, from the proper depart- 
ment at Washington as of the existence of do i 
the mind of the late Superintendent, as to the aati. 
ration of the section with reference to the then pending 
apportionment of the public money, and the correspon- 
ding amounts‘required to be raised in the several coun- 
ties. These difficulties having now been overcome, no 
farther obstacles it is believed éxist to the purchase 
and distribution of the maps in question ; and negotia- 
tions are pending for the accomplishment of this desira- 
ble object. 

In-addition to the county map thus authorized to be 
purchased at the expense of the state, for the use of the 
several districts; the inhabitants of each district are 
now empowered to lay a tax not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars in any one year, for the purchase of maps of all 
descriptions, globes, black boards, and such other sci- 
entifie apparatus for the use of the schools, as they may 
deem desirable.” ‘It is to be hoped that the powers ‘thus 
conferred willbe generally and liberally exercised ; and 
thatno school distcict:in the state will be déstitute of 
these valuable a ages. 

The provisions contained in the act for the establish. 
ment of schools for colored’ children, havé*been carried 
into €ffect wherever a safficieént number of such chil- 
dren have been found for their convenient adoption. Th 
connection with various local provisions already exist 
ing, they have been found ex ay beneficial in our 
cities and large towns. ° *- (To be contin 

BRITISH SCHOOLS. 
GOWER’S WALK SCHOOL oF INDUSTRY—LonDoN, 

[Would not schools on this plan succeed in the city 
of New-York?. It is admitted on all hands that thou- 
sand of children in that great city cannot be persuadéd 


or “to mttend the free schools. And were 
house on the corner of every street; we 









fear the number of ‘truant, vicious children would net 
be-grently lessened. “Hf; however, these children could 


arfi'something, no tmatter how small the sum, the 
same parents, who now refuse to.send them to school, 
would:most rigidly enforee their a 2. We think 





the subject worthy of the carefal consideration ofthe 
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friends of education in ‘all our Bopulous cities. >. a : 
schools have succeeded in England, and we know not 
why they should fail here.] 


Gower's Walk School.—Among the schools of indus- 
try to which we refer, one of the best which we have 
had an opportunity of inspecting is in Gower’s Walk, 
Whitechapel, London. Placed in the heartof a district 
densely peopled with the poorer classes, the school 
owes but little to situation for the contentment and 
cheerfulness observable in the scholars, whose lively 
appearance cannot fail to strike every visiter ; while 
the value of the acquirements they are making, is am- 
ply manifested in the ess shown on the one hand 
to procure admission to the school, and on the other to 
obtein the departing pupils as apprentices. When we 
visited the school, (in July last year) there were two 
long lists of applicants, the’one of masters waiting for 


‘ 


children—the other of parents wishing to send their 


# sons aud <iavghters as scholars. 


é 


The industria! oc :upation of the boys is printing ; 
that of the girls, necilework: There are altogether 
shout 200 children in the school, rather more than one 
helf of whom are boys. Both boys and’girls are in at- 
tendauce duriny seven hours each day. Four hours of 
this time, are given to the usual business of a school, 
namely, reading, writing, and arithmetic ; the remain- 
ime iivet gars are employed by the girls in needle- 
werk, aad the boys in printing; with this restriction 
iowever, that no boy is allowed to join the class of 
panters, (a privilege much coveted) until he can read, 
write aad cypher with a certain degree of facility. This 
regulation is found to act very beneficially in furnishing 
a motive for increased diligence.in the school room. 
The printers, in number about sixty, are divided into 
three classes, some one class ‘being.always in the print- 
ing office, and the others inthe school room. Thus 
the boys are refreshed and réfieved by an alternation of 
manual and mental labor, and both the school room and 
printing office are constantly occupi: d. 

We were much pleased by the scene of life and bustle 
among the printers. No lolling and yawning—no wist- 

fullooks at the slow-moving*hands of the clock; the 
signs of cheerful industry were visible in every face, 
were apparent in the quick motion of every limb. The 
last time we called at the school happened to be on a 
holiday afternoon ; but no stillness of the printing of- 
fice notified the term of relaxation. The busy hand of 
the compositor was moving to and fro as usual, and 
the pressman was tugging at his screw-bar with as 
much energy as ever. On inquiry, we found that the 
boys engaged were a class of vclunieers, who, incredi- 
bie as it may appear at Eton or Winchester, preferred 
passing their holiday at work to spending it in play, 

We particularly inquired whether the little printers 

* cntere fairly into competition with their elders in the 
same profession ; or whether in point of fact, there was 
not some protection, some favor of friends, conceding 
better terms than are allowed elsewhere. We were, 
however, assured that the school depends on no parti- 
ality of the kind ; that, on the contrary, a prevailing 
prejudice agdinst work done by boys, depresses their 
P “below those usually given for work executed in 
the same style. It is, of course, neccssary that the lit- 
tle fellows should work many more hours thaman adult 
printer, in order to obtain an equal remuneration; what 
the latter would get through in a day may occupy one 
of them a week, a fortnight, or even a month; but as 
the work is paid for by the piece, it is evident that the 
increased time is followed by no additional recompense. 

As evidence of the neatness of the work, it is suffi- 
cient to refer‘to the reports of the National Society, 
which are ange printed by there children. So far as 
appears to us, the typography of these books bears no 
mark of inferiority, and we believe it furnishes no clue 
to the age of those by whom it was executed, save what 
is found in the imprint, ‘‘ School Press, Gower’s Walk, 
Whitechapel.” Itis proper to remark, that the boys 
receive a good deal of instruction and assistance in the 
practice of their art; but the cost of this gid is taken 
out of the p of the printi which: even after 
this deduction, furnish a consid sum towards the 
general expenses of the school, and finally, give a hand- 
some surplus to be divided among the boys. 

It appears that the school has existed on its present 
footing for nearly thirty years. -The building, which 
was formerly a sugar bake house, was applied to its 
present use by the benevolent and enlightened founder 

school. Mr. Davies, who also endowed the 

with the sum of 2000/. in the three per cent. con- 
sols:- The income of 60/..a year arising from this sum, 
and the use of the building rent-free, are all that inter- 
fere with the self-supporting character of the establish- 
ment. Yet with this moderate help is a school carried 
on in which two hundred children receive  compara- 
tively good education, being trained in habits of 5 oa 
ful industry, taught’a aseful art, and moreover instruct: 
ed in the ordinary branches of a schoo! education. And 
not only is all this, effected, but.a sum of money ave- 
raging more than 1007. a year, is divided among the 
children according to their € savings ; one half 
being immediately distribu ‘the form of pocket 
rigs _ the remainder set aside temiant the mapa 
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bout three shillings pe boy, though sometimes an in- 
fividval ait have t Ai Picernd'ae much as six Ae 
‘A savings bank has lately been opened in the school, as 
an additional encouragement to thrifty habits, and the 
smallest sums, down to a single half petiny, are receiv- 
ed. Most of the children have become depositors, 


their own possession. The bank was opened last Feb- 
ruary, and when we visited the school in July, the de- 
posits amounted to 231. One boy, a lad of thirteen 
years of age, was pointed out, who alone had deposited 
11. in this short time. This little fellow was of course, 
one of the yolunteer workers on the holiday afternoon ; 
and we learnt, that, not satisfied with the labor of the 
printing office; he was in the habit of carrying out milk 
before he came to school in the morning, and of helping 
his father, a gun-maker, in the evening. 

- From time to time, the money collected in the school 
savings bank is placed in the public savings bank of the 
district, and the interest received is distributed in just 
shares among the boys. Each one is periodically fur- 
nished with a full statement of his account, and it is 
needless to. say that, on passing into his hands, the 
document is certain to be subjected forthwith to a most 
rigorous audit. 

Without*shutting our eyes to the defects of the sys- 
tem we have attempted to describe, effects however by 
no means peculiar to it, we feel ourselves fully war- 
ranted in setting a very high value on its advantages. 
In the formation of good habits—a principal object of 
early edut&tion—the effect of such plans must be far 
greater than is produced in many a school of high pre- 
tensions, and of great expense ; and humble as are its 
objects and its means, the school in Gower’s walk pre- 
sents much which these prouder establishments would 
find well worthy of imitation. ~- 2 

It would be interesting to trace the progress of the 
children brought up at this school, in their career in 
life ; but without some system of registration, such in- 
quiries are very difficult. So far, however, as the mas- 
ter of the school has had opportunities of learning, the 
subsequent conduct of the pupils has been very good. 
Many are known to have become thriving men and re- 
spectable members of society, and in no one instance, 
did the master ever hear of a child educated at Gower’s 
Walk, being convicted of an offence against the laws of 
his country. : 





FREE SCHOOLS AS COMPARED WITH THE 
NEW-YORK SYSTEM. 





It possibly may be because we have an unconscious 
bias in favor of our own institutions, but we cannot but 
think, that our system of schools, wholly free—always 
open to all the childrep in the district—possesses a de- 
cided superiority over one, where each parent is oblig- 
ed to contribute a part for the expenses of the school, 
according to the number of days his children have at- 
tended. After our towns have voted the school money, 
the benefits of the school are the equal property of all. 
There is no additional burden upon constant attendance; 
It costs no parent, master or guardian a cent more to 
send all his children, all the time, than to send a part 
of them a part of the time, or to detain them all from 
schoolduring the whole continuance. In very many 
families, especially where the parents have no ade- 
quate appreciation of the value of learning, and where, 
of course, the children have not been inspired with the 
love of it,{there area hundred frivolous and unmeanable 
pretences for desertion from the school. Often, the 
supposed reasons, for and against attendance, come so 
near balancing each other, that the weight of the light- 
est motive, thrown into either side, will turn the scale. 
The question may present itself to the mind in the form 
of an expense, if the child goes to school; or in the 
form ofa saving, if hestaysat home. The motive may 
assume the aspect of economy. The cost is immediate 
and certain; the advantages, it may be thought, are re- 
mote and uncertain; and we all know, that a small mo- 
tive, near by. is more efficient with most minds, than 
a great one, if remote. As has been said by some one, 
a straw near the eye seems as large asan oak of a hun- 
dred years in the distance. In order tosee how asmall 
pecuniary motive will turn men aside from the course 
they would otherwise pursue, let a man_station him- 
self at the fork. of two roads, one of Which, though 
nearer and better, levies a light toll, while the other, 
though poorer and more circuitous, is free, and note 
how many. people, as they arrive at the point of diver. 
gence, without saying a word, but merely from having, 
at that time, a mental conception, of a fourpence, will 
glide into the rougher und longer. free road, rather than 
take the shorter and casier toll one. .Now, when each 
half day’s attendance of each child costs something, a 
similar question will. be presented to the minds of many 
of those who haye.the care of children. It seems not 
in conformity with human experience, in other matters, 
to suppose, that such questions will. be ded by all 
minds without reference to the expense. If the inter. 
est of parents in-the welfare of their children is a coun- 
terpoise against this pecuniary bias, it by no means 
follows, that euch would,be the case with masters and 
guardians, in reference to apprentices and wards. From 
the time. ofthe American reyolution, the most terrible 
of terrors to an American. been a tax-bill; anda 


Pman wh ' s every week to gratify his pride 
a ke Ieanign Ife his appetten if tax is presented for the 
education. of his children ad out, as Macbeth did 
to the ghost of Banquo, ake any shape but that.j’ 
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though they are quite at liberty to keep their money in| th 





We are aware that those, whose duty it is to levy the 
tax above mentioned, for the attendance of the children, 
are empowered it it, in case they adjudge any in- 
habitant of the ¢ unable to pay. But this consid. 
eration does not #Weh the case of those who areable to 
pay, and can liv¥e ho hope of being exonerated from 
e tax. Thisclass of persons will not be deterred 
from concealing acts of penuriousness under tke guise 
of economy; for economy is so noble and excellent a 
virtue, that misers always call upon it to do their nig- 
gardly work. It is a consideration of more weight, 
that no one can enjoy his portion of the public money, . 
without his own contribution; but, on the whole, we 
should deprecate this and the daily asscviation of the 
money-saving motive with the cause of education, 


A SUPPLICATION TO THE PEOPLE Or THE 
UNITED STATES.—Continued. 








Gave,—that generous benefactor—that magnanimous 
philanthropist, is almost provoked. He declares that 
he has a good mind, for once, todemand back his dona- 
tions from the temper-trying miscallers. I gave a thou- 
sand dollars, this very day, towards the completion of 
Bunker Hill Monument. But don’t say of me—he gin. 
I never gin a cent in my life. 

Get,—that enterprising and active character, who, 
generally, in this country, helps Give and Gave ta the 
whole wherewithal of their beneficence, and gains for 
old Keep all his hoarded treasures, and is a staunch 
friend of all the temperate and industrious of the work- 
ing-man’s party—Get stops to complain, that some of 
those he serves the best, call him—Git. And he is very 
reluctant to get along about his business, till some mea- 
sures are taken to prevent the abuse. Cet is now wait- 
ing, ye workies of all professions ; what say? Will you 
still, with a merciless 1, make him Git? 

Gum, is always on the jaw, that he is so often called 
Goomb, in spite of his teeth. 

Gown,—that very lady-like personage, is sighing 
away at the deplorable de-formity that de-spoiis her 
beauty in the extreme, as is de-veloped in the following 
de-tail, Gown-d. Oh! ye lords.of language! if ye have 
any gallantry, come to the deliverance of the amiable 
gown, that she may shake off this Dependant. 

Handkerchief,—your personal attendant, is also dis- 
tressed in the extreme. ee. is kept by many from her 
chief end in the followit® cruel manner—Handker-cher. 

January—that old Roman, is storming away in the 
most bitter wrath ; shaking about his snowy lockr,, and 
tearing away at his icy beard, likea madman. ‘‘Blast 
’em,” roars his Majesty of Midwinter, ‘‘ don’t they 
know any better than call me Jinuary ?” They say, “‘ It 
is a terrible cold Jinuary,”—then, ‘‘It is the Jiwuary 
thaw.” Oh! ye powers of the air! help me to freeze 
and to melt them by turns, every day for a month, until 
they shall feel the difference between the vowel a and 
the voweli. My name is January. 

Kettle,—that faithful kitchen servant, is boiling with 
rage. He is willing to be hung in trammels, and be 
obliged to get his living by hook and by crook, and be 
hauled over the coals every day, and take even pot-luck 
for his fare,—and, indeed, to be called black by the 
pot; all this he does not care a snap for—but to be 
called Kittle—Kittle! ‘‘ Were it not for the stiffness 

of my limbs, I would soon take leg-bail,” says the fiery 
hot Kettle. 

Little—allows that he is an inferior character, but 
avers that he is not Jeast in the great nation of words. 
He cannot be more, and he will not be less. Prompted 
by a considerable self-respect, he informs us that he is 
degraded to an unwarrantable diminutiveness by being 
called—Leetle. ‘‘ A leetle too much,” says one. ‘‘ A 
leetle too far,” says another. ‘‘ A mighty leetle thing,” 
cries athird. Please to call respectable adjectives by 
their right names, is the polite request of your humble 
servant—Little. 4 ‘ re 

Lie,—that verb of so quiet a disposition by nature, is 
roused to complain that his repose is exceedingly dis- 
turbed in the following manner. Almost the whole 
American nation, learned as well as unlearned, have 
the inveterate habit of saying—Lay, when they mean 
and might say; Lie. “‘ Lay down, and /ay a-bed, a 
let it Jay,” is truly a national sin against the laws of 

ar. Lie modestly inquires, whether even the 
college-learned characters would not be benefitted by.a 
few days’ attendance in # good Common School. Lie is 
rather inclined to indolence, and has a very strony pro- 
pensity to sleep ; but he would not be kept in perpetual 
acy for the lack of use. Please to employ me on 
er occasions, gentlemen and Jadies ; here I /ie. 
ty—is an all-glorious word —the pride and boast 
of our country. He has been the orator’s Bucephalus 
—his very war-horse, with neck ‘‘ clothed with thun- 
der.” Oh! how the.noble creature is degraded! He is 
made by many a boasting republican, in this land of the 
free, to pace in this pitiful manner—Libety—Libety ! ! 
Ye sons and daughters of the Revolutionists, if you 
really aim at your country’s glory, and the world’s oest 
good, give the r the heavy tramp of a battle-host. .Not 
Libety, but LibeRty. fig! sa 
_Oil—you all know, has a disposition smooth to a pro- 
verb ; but he is, to.say the least, in great danges of 
losing his fine, easy temper, by being treated in the al- 
together improper. manner that yon here behold—Ile ! ° 
Tle! Poor Ou has been for cent crying out 0} O! 
O1!! as loudly and roughly as his melodious but sonor- 
ous voice. will permit ; but they will not hear—they sti 
call him—I/e. ‘ae 
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ALBANY, FEBRUARY 1, 194 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT. 


THE annual report of the acting Saperintendent, the 
publication of which we commence in the present number, 
presents clearly and concisely the statistics of the de- 
partment, accompanied by many interesting and valuable 
stiggestions, and encouraging the ‘most animating,ex- 
pectations of incalculable good from the thorough and 
salutary supervision of the schools. We trust that 
these hopes may be realized; and that the people’s 
schools will, in truth, become nurseries of virtue and 
intelligenee, where the rich and poor may :#eet on com- 
mon ground, and so learn those great lessons of a com- 








mon brotherhood, as men, and a common destiny, as: 


citizens, that they never may be forgotten. That the 
generation, which is already crowding into our places, 
may be more distinguished by integrity and patriotism, 
than by any triumphs of art or any accessions to the 
wealth or power of our country. Instead, however, 
of resting satisfied with what has been accomplished in 
the cause of general education, or indulging in flatter- 
ing anticipations of a brightening future, let us well 
consider and resolutely do the work of the present, that 
these hopes may not prove fatal delusions. The single 
fact, that in the State of Connecticut, but one white citi- 
zen of 30 years of age out of five hundred and seventy- 
four is unable to read or write, while in New-York one 
of every forty-nine is in this unfortunate situation, 
should warn us that much remains yet to be accom- 
plished. 

What is the condition of the@hools? If we turn to 
the reports, we seek in vain for a satisfactory answer. 
All there is inferential. From the increase of the rate 
of teachers’ wages, from 1831, when the average was 
$11 per month, to 1839, when it had reached $18, it is 
inferred than an increased interest is felt in the schools. 
But how little light does this fact throw on their wants 
and the means of ther improvement. And yet it is the 
most conclusive fact to be found in our reports ; for unfore 
tunately, they are not only deficient in essential informa- 
tion, but their most important tabular statements can- 
not be relied upon, owing to the defective nature of the 
returns made to the department. Thus, in the report 
of 1841, it appears that the whole number of children 
in the State, excluding New-York, of school-age, is 
592,564, and that 572,995 are taught in the public 
schools. That is, all but 20,000! And yet it is beyond 
a doubt, that more than this number are taught in our 
academies and private schools; that more are at service 
as apprentices, clerks and domestics ; and more are va- 
gabonds, going to no school but that kept in the grog- 
shop or the street. "Low, then, is the number made 
up? By counting pupils of all ages, as attending 
school, and also recounting the same children in diffe. 
rent schools ; so that, instead of a fixed ratio between 
the number of school children and the number taught, 
we have not even 1. safe approximation to the truth. 

The next most izaportant fact, is the time the 
children are taught. It appears that the schools are 
open, on an average, eight months of the year. But 
what is the history of nine out of ten of the winter 
schools? They open in November with from eight to 
fifteen pupils ; as the farm work i8 closed up, the] r 
children begin to drop in, and about the first of Jai 
the school is full, numbering, perhaps, thirty children; 
for about two months the attendance is called good, 
that is, not more than one-sixth—about 100,000 in the 
State—are every day absent ; from the first of Februa- 
ry the school dwindles down, and as soon as the ma- 
ple sap starts, it breaks up. That is, as soon as the 
larger children car do any thing else, they quit the 
school. We leave to others to say how many of the 
600,000 children receive their eight months schooling. 

The library returns ‘ore also delusive. 11 appears 
that there are 422, 
‘a most gratifying 
tere. But the number, alihough very. large, is: un- 
doubtedly here-overstated, as joint districts report the 











{ same library as being in @ifferent towns, and the same 
books are in these casé’ carried twice, and sometimes 
three times, into the retwrns. > 

The fiscal returns abound with errors. According to 
law, one-fifth of the amount apportioned to every town 
must be set apart for library money. Turn to the re- 
ports, and see how often this proportion is maintained. 
We open at random at the town of Hector : its public 
money in 1839 was $2,163.62, its library money one- 
fifth, or $432.72; but it returns as having expended for 
libraries $287.85; while Ithaca, the next town, with 
but $1,897.45 of public money, returns as expended for 
libraries $287.87. In neither case is much over half 
the proper sum returned as expended, and though these 
and similar errors should, we doubt not, be referred to 
the careless manner in which the returns are made, yet 
whatever the cause, it renders the statistics of the de- 
partment almost worthless. 

It was in view of these and similar facts that the cre- 
ation of the office of county superintendent was almost 
unanimously concurred in at the last session, there 
being but two negatives in the senate, and about twen- 
ty in the assembly on the main question. “Let us at 

ast know the condition of our schools,” it was urged, 
on all sides, ‘‘ that such measures. may be adopted as 
will make them fit nurseries of a virtnous and intelli- 
gent people.” In this hope was the office established, 
and we, with great confidence, call upon the county su- 
perintendents to realize so reasonable an expectation. 

It is for this purpose that we have asked attention to 
some of those defects in our school statistics, which 
have hitherto been utterly irremediable ; that by a care- 
fal attention to the admirable “instructions” of the 

late Superintendent, all errors may be corrected, and a 

perfect picture presented of the working of the system 

throughout every county of the State. The law calls 
upon you for a great and accurate ‘‘ educational sur- 
vey;” and if your fellow-citizens have anticipated from 

a mere exploration of our minerals and soils, vast ac- 
cessions of wealth and power, how much more reason 
is there for hoping from your labors, that wealth which 
perisheth net in the using, and that power which can- 
not be perverted—the wealth and power that intelli_ 
gence and virtue give the State. 

Nor would we, in pointing out the defects, be deem- 
ed unmindful of the merits of our annual reports. 
Their errors have been owing to the meagre and im- 
perfect returns received by the department; but we can 
refer to the brighter roll of their merits all the great 
measures of reform which have successively elevated 
the system. The establishment of teachers’ depart- 
ments, the library law, the appointment of visiters, 
and the creation of a thorough system of supervision, 
may all be traced to the annual reports ; whose earnest 
appeals and admirable counsels have ever sustained 
the friends of universal education, arousing the indiffe- 
rent, encouraging the doubtful, and widely diffusing ines- 
timable, though unthought of, blessings. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. F 





MONROE, 
Rochester, January 8, 1842. 

Mr. 8S. 8S. Ranpart—Dear Sir—There are four or 
five considerable villages in this county, where: the 
common schools have been much neglected; and very 
much depressed in consequence of the’ support and pa- 
tronage of the more able citizens being extended to pri- 
vate and select schools, leaving the poorer to sustain 
the common school, who, from necessity, have been 
obliged to employ ‘‘ cheap teachers.” I am exerting my 
infinence to correct this evil, by restoring to the com- 
mon schools what belongs to them, and am discouraging 
(as much asI can) persons from sustaining these select 
schools, because I know no good reasons why our com- 
mon schools may not be elevated to a standard to meet 
the demands for education to any degree required, short 
of an academic (I had almost said a collegiate) course 
of instruction. What success may attend my efforts, I 
will not now dhdertake to predict, but wait to state re- 
T have made some three or four appointments: to at- 





in their select etablishments, and at less 








I have no difficulty in parents, that one large 
school’ can be. ught and at less expense, under 
one competent | ipal,.and one or more assistants, 


than two or three small schools with an equal number 
of teachers; and, indeed, that 200 children can be more 
thoroughly instructed in one school, with three teachers 
in separate departments, than the same children can be 
in five seperate district schools, with as many teachers ; 
but I am sometimes answered with remarks like these: 
‘* Well, Ia with all you:say; but here is an objec- 
tion and difficulty that occurs to my mind: your school 
law requires, that in making out the rate-bill, the trus- 
tees shall charge each scholar alike, in proportion to the 
number of days they respectively attend ; therefore, if 
my.child is in your primary department, learning his @ 
‘bes, heis to be rated as high as my neighbor’s son, who 
is in the highest department, learning the languages 
and the higher branches of mathematics, &c., and un- 
der a teacher who is paid three times as much as the 
teacher of my child, so that Iam compelled to pay a 
part of the tuition of my neighbor’s son, who is worth a 
great deal more thanI am.” The reply, that the rate- 
a smali, and mat in time Bis son will be in the high- 
er ent; and again, that many of the pupils in 
the Lock besesineat are the children of the poor, who 
cannot pay the higher rate of tuition, does not seem to 


be satisfactory, 
"With mich respect yoy, te 
Deputy Superintendent Sor Monroe Co, 


REMARKS. 
The objeetion here referred to is one very frequently 


Superintendent is cogent and just, the prevalence of a 
feeling of discontent and dissatisfaction on this head is 
well calculated.te undermine the usefulness of these 
schools, and to ent thégeneral adoption of the plan 
here recommended. The’policy of the common school 
‘system recognizes no distinction, in making up the rate 
bills for the payment of teachers’ wages, between the 
different branches of study taught during the term. 
Whether the pupil is engaged in the simplest elementa- 

ry branches, or in the highest studies of the school, the 
charge for tuition is invariably required to be assessed 
solely in proportion to the number of days attendance. 
Independent of the considerations so pertinently urged 
by the deputy—that the child, who to-day is engaged in 
mastering the rudiments of letters, will to-morrow, and 

each successive day, be advancing step by step 

until in time he avails himself of the facilities af- 

forded by the schoo} for instraction jn the higher branch. 

es ; that the amount of compensation to the teacher is 
far from being burdensome, when thus equalized among 
all who attend the school ; and-that provision is there- 
by made for the children of indigent parents to partuci- 
pate in all the advantages attendant upon a full course 
of instruction—the comparative importance of the ele- 
mentary course of instruction is wholly underrated by 
the objection in question. Is it true, that the value of 
the teacher’s labor in the higher departments of the 
school is greater than that in the primary? Is it not 
rather of paramount importance that the expanding €b- 
ergies of the infant mind should be judiciously develop- 
ed and rightly directed—that the foundations for future 
usefulness should be strongly and permanently laid— 
that the moral character should be surrounded with 
those guiding influences ‘which are to sway it in after 
life, and to determine its destiny—and that the ripening 
habits, tastes, inclinations and propensiti¢s should be 
gradually and systematically matured, in accordance 
with sound principles and ah enlightened standerd of 
duty? If any distineti ion is to be made in the rates of 
compensation paid to teachérs,; are not the services of 
those who thus take up the intellectual and moral disei- 
pline of the n and the family fire-side, and mould 
the future character of the man, vastly more valuable 


quences and results, than those of any subsequent guides 
in the acquisition of knowledge ? No one who duly ap- 
preciates thé importance of first impressions on the 
youthful mind, cam hesitate in answering in the affirma- 
tive. No portion of the period usually assigned to in- 
struction is fraught with that deep interest and respon- 
sibility which attaches to the first stages of elementary 
discipline. None is accompanied with a higher respon- 
sibility on the part of the teseher; or requires the pos- 
session of a higher gradé-of ability, aptitude and en- 
lightened discrimimation.’ If, at this eventful 

the child has had the benefit‘of that judicious i } 
tial and moral discipline which is indispensable to-his 
future ; if the foundations of education have 
been well Jaid; and the mind rightly directed, the iabors 
of the teacher ‘thei , be comparatively trifling. 
The keys of knowledge having been placed in the pos- 
session of the pupil, he will expericnce little difficulty 
in exploring the rich treasures of science, requiring only 
the ofan guide, to prevent him from 
deviating ‘into unprofitable paths. The requisition, 
therefore; that the wages of the teacher shall be equal- 
ly assessed upon all, without reference to the particu. 


tend public meetings, when I have found the common | tar’ branches of ctady fursued, is founded as well in 

schools in a depressed condition, and shail exert my-fee- | good’sense and p.actical utility, as in the of the 

ble abilities to induce the people of these districts:to| system of which it forms a : and its abandonment 

olumes in the district libraries ;| abandém* their seleet schools, and combine their €ner-| can be justified only upon r which, in their re- 

and full of promise for the fu- | Sie to erect large and convenient school-houses; ‘and }sult; ‘would sacrifice interests of the com- 

ee ‘secure the means Of @ higher standard of education un-| mon schools to considerations of sordid selfishness and 
der the common School system, than they now 
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made; and although the answer given by the Deputy ©. 


—more important—more momentous in their conse- * 
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D#an Str—I have thus long neglected to lay before 


the condition of the eommon schools of Rochester, 
oping to be able tofurnish a more flattering statement 
than could, im truth, before this have been given. 
The law under which our schools are at present or- 
ganized, you are aware, took effect on the 20th of Mey 
last. e board of education organized in June, 
and I received my ~ t teoon ed in July last: © At that 
time many of the ficts were but poorly supplied 
with houses ; others ‘were destitute. Several new and 
commodious ones ‘have been built; others have been 
enlarged and improved: We have ‘now thirteen orga- 
nized districts, in which are thirty-two distinct depart- 
ments where schools are taught, -Of this namber, thir- 
teen are taught by males, and nineteen: by females ; 
most of which can, with much truth, be said to be in a 
very flourishing condition. bis 
elow I give a synopsis of the condition ef our 
schools now as compared with July: 


School Districts. No. Scholars. 
No. 1, average attendance July, 185, Jan. 310 
No. 2, do. "130, 145 
No. 3, do. male | Platipadiiide 
No. 5, do. « 180 
No. 6, do. “« 100, 351 
No. .7, do. = eos 
No, 8, do. “« 20, “ 50 
No. 9, do. + 6° 1673 
No. 10, do. “ 150, “ 200 
No. 11, do. “ 40, “ 195 
No. 12, do. a. ae 
No. 13, do. “35, «© 60 
No. 14, do. ey ee ee 

Total scholars,............ 1048 2233 


Having, as you will perceive, more than doubled in 
numbers since the Ist July last. A portion of this in- 
crease it is fair to attribute to the change of season ; 
still, a large number of the ordinary private schools 
have béen broken up, and where the houses are such 
as to admit of a proper classification, our common 
schools are now admitted to be even much better than 
many of the private ones. 

Our board of education entered upon their duties in 
autumn last with commendable zeal: reorganized the 
districts ,, reduced their number and increaséd the size 
of the schools in the densely settled part of the city, 
rendering it easy to class the scholars according to age 
and advancement, and to separate the sexes, giving 
each distinet apartments and play grounds, thereby re- 
moving the hithereto easonable objection to our com- 
mon schools, In most cases great care has been taken 
that competent teachers he employed,'and we can at 
this time compare some of our teachers with the very 
best in the state. 

Our system is new, and it requires time to overcome 
prejudices, and even pre-existing evils. That all this 
with care, prudence and labor, can be performed, i 
doubt not ; and I trust, six months from this time, we 
shall be able to presenta flattering state of things in re- 
foenee to common em in Rochester. 65 

ith mych respect, I remain, sir, your ob’t serv’, 

. 8. RANDALL, Esq. I, F. MACK, 
_ Superintendent Com. Schools ef Rochester, 





CATTARAUGUS, r 
East Otto, Jaa. 1, 1842. 

8. S..RanpaL.t,—Dear Sir—* * * In general I visit 
two schools ina day, examine the libraries, collect the 
necessary statistics, make such suggestions for the im- 
provement of the schools as the valuable hints contain- 
ed in the District School Journal and my own experience 
and observations. (the results of nearly fourteen years 
employment in spupel teaching) will enable me to make. 
- I have succeeded. in most districts in inducing the citi- 


zens. to ize or otherwise a eto visit. their 
schools week on a day certain. I also advise the 
teachers to form societies for mutual improvement. In 


this enterprise, however, I meet with difficulties. Some 
teachers decline taking any material interest in the sub- 
ject, as they do not intend to teach any longer than the 
present term, if any other business. can be obtained. 
Others appenr to be a sort of itinerant teach who 
feel no desire to obtain any more information than is 
necessary to barely Jast them three months; and in 
some instances they manifest but Jittle uneasiness if 
they find their ‘used up” before their schools 

ose. These, of course, cannot be enlisted. Others 
are young men of a high order of intellect and compe 
tent jiterary attainments ; these are ready for the work. 
But I regret to say that some of this class are obliged 
to —— ainenesenri ew, i“ Sienies 3 Neg eebes 
open log-houses—poor old framed houses, with loose 
clap-boards, plaster falling off, broken windows, ‘‘ and 
worse than all,.and:most:to be deplored,” they experi- 
ence a reckless inattention on the part of the patrons of 
the school.. This evil aust be remedied—an interest 


must be excited—the public attention aroused to the all- 
important subject of common: st ion. Toac- 
complish this, let the friends of oar common country, 
ond ermr<smenl sve take a cara hep this 
great subject. - Journal be gene- 
rally read, and-every effort:made on the part.of the de- 
: and teachers to enrich ite — i she renele 
oO their experi ence awaken: appeals 
reckless “indifferente: =) 2s). 








One word in relation to district libraries. Their lo- 
cation is frequently from three-fourths to one and a half 
miles from the school-house. This is a great inconve- 
nience to the deputies. I would suggest a regulation, 

wing the librarian, by the consent of the trustees, 

to appoint the teachers deputies during the continuance 

of their schools, to take charge of the libraries, subject 

to the librarian’s oceasional supervision. Such a regu- 

lation would not only facilitate the labor of the depu- 

hes would ensure a much greater circulation of the 
books, an object greatly to be desired. 

_ With great respect, yours, &c. 
E. A. RICE, 
One of the Deputies of Cattaraugus. 





OSWEGO. 
Mexico, Oswego co. Jan. 17, 1842. 

Dear Stx—On the result of the present effort for the 
elevation and improvement of common schools hang all 
the hopes of the friends of popular education ; there is 
an anxious solicitude pervading the public mind in re- 
gard to the issue under the action of the last legislature 
of this state. 

All efforts to promote reform should strike at the root 
of existing defects ; officers may comply with the techni- 
cal forms of law, yet, unless the mass of parents realize 
their responsibilities as connected with the district 
school, litthe will be accomplished. Responsibility is 
not at an end when the trustee is appointed ; it is the 
duty of parents individually to see a well-conditioned 
school in successful operation and liberally patronized, 
personally to visit their respective schools, counsel with 
the teacher and encourage the pupils, 

The suggestion in the last No.of the Journal in refe- 
renee to a State Convention of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents, meets my approbation. Might not such a con- 
vention be held about the first of May next at Syracuse? 
The deputies at present are actively eng in the visi- 
tation of schools ; in the spring there will be a suspen- 
sion df schools a short time previous to the commence- 
ment of the summer term, thus affording a convenient 
season for absence. Such a convention would unques- 
tionably have a happy effect; a general and uniform 
plan of action might be devised; an opportunity for a 
free interchange of sentiments and experience would be 
afforded, and this is much to be desired. And last, 
though not least, the important task of examining the 
merits of text books to be introduced in our schools, as 
suggested. by the superintendent of Otsego, might be 
presented as a prominent feature of the convention, &c. 
If the time and place of holding the convention does not 
méet your approbation, let some other be mentioned ; 
let the convention be announced. 

Ef am respectfully yours, 
.D. P. TALLMADGE. 

Francis Dwicut, Esq. __ One of the Super- 

intendents of the County of Oswego. 





DUTCHESS. 
Wappinger’s Creek, Jan. 10, 1842. 
Mr. Dwicur,; Sir—In furtlerance of the instructions 
prescribed by law for the deputies in visiting schools, I 
have adopted the following plan. In each district I seek 
out three gentlemen (shunning district officers) as a 
committee to visit the schoo] ‘for one year. , I strive to 
find men of good.education, of excellent moral charac- 


ter, and such as will undertake the task from purely 


philanthropic motives. If practicable I see them all, 
and explain my object, stating what duties the schools 
require at their hands, and asking them not to under- 
take the office unless they can and will faithfully dis- 
charge it. And it is a cheering fact, that although I 
have invited citizens to serve on these committees who 
hold the highest rank as to wealth and moral worth, 
not one.has yet refused his aid. They visit the district 
school singly and collectively so often, that some one 
inspects it every week, and they note down every thing 
which needs correction. I have also in some cases as- 
sociated three districts, and requested the respective 
committees to interchange visits about once in each 
quarter. The teachers are in all cases notified of this 


ement. I do not select trustees as committee- 
men, because it is their duty to visit their school ; and 
I believe that they. will cheerfully co-operate with the 


visiting committees in securing that regular supervision 
which is'so essential to all improvement. And why 
should not teachers be supervised, and their work be 
inspected as. well as that of all other classes of men en- 
trusted with the interests of others? It is the. only 
means of elevating the character of their profession, 
and I feel assured that they will most. cordially wel- 
come all who will take an interest in their unthought of 
duties; It is because the people are indifferent to their 


Jabors, that those labors are often without honor or ade- 


quate reward. But the supervision of the schools is 
one object gained by forming these committees. It 

ill bea means of enlisting in the cause of common 
school.education the energies and wishes of a class 
of men who have never thought of their duty in respect 
to these under their auspices, I hope to 
see many an. schooLhouse demolished, and many 


new and true schools of knowledge and duty opened in 
this county, ; 
Perhaps L.am too confident of success, but as the 
cause is good, I trust not. ' 


6 pane gaa BAXTER 
. . Deputy Super’t for Dutchess Co. 
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ROCKLAND. 
,  “\Clarkatown, Jan. 12, 1842. 

Mr. Dwicut—Dear Sir—It is with mingled emotigns 
of pleasure andi amtisfaction that, by a perusal of your 
paper, I am thi bly convinced of the beneficial ef- 
fects which are about to accrue to our common svhools 
by the appointment of county superintendents. The 
system has long been waiting for something as a stimu- 
lant to renewed exertions. It has been fanned and kept 
alive by continued acts of legislation and by proffers of 
public money, until individual interest has almost for- 
gotten that she has any part to perform in sustaining the 
schools. .We now have arrived at a period which joud- 
ly calls for an effort; and this is the one which I trust 
has not been ‘‘ coaceived in weakness, and will end in 
folly;’’? but on the contrary, willbe the honored means 
of placing first in rank, in the minds of our fellow-men, 
that which is the basis of our liberty, and upon which 
the hopes and future prosperity of our free institutions 
depend. 

The people need to be awakened to a sense of their 
own situation, and to the present condition of their 
schools, and to the means which will render them ina 
short period such as will confer honor upon them as pa- 
rents, and credit to us as a portion of the Empire State. 

The duties of the office of deputy superintendent are 
indeed responsible ; but if, by a devotedness to tne dis- 
charge of them, and an exertion not rélaxed by an_ac- 
companying pursnit, evident marks of improvement in 
the condition of our schools should be observable, the 
duties themselves will become a pleasure. The co-ope- 
ration of parents is all that is wanting to render the of- 
fice a blessing ; and their assistance cannot, will not be 
denied, when once convinced of their personal interest, 
of the duty whieh they owe to themselves and their 
children. 

The sentiments communicated by the several county 
superintendents, through the eolumns of the District 
School Journal, are in strict accordance with my views” 
on the several subjects. The instructions which our 
late superintendent has given to the several deputies 
with regard to the qualifications of teachers, ought, by 
no means, to be overlooked. The greatest source of 
evil is the licensing of unqualified teachers. The senti- 
ment of our late superintendent upon that point is con- 
clusive : ‘‘ That cheap teachers cannot be good teach- 
ers, until all the springs of human action are reversed, 
and until men cease tdibursue those employments which 
render the hest returns for their talents and industry.” 

With regard to a change of school books I must make 
one or two observations. Where a unifors: system 
exists in a school, and that one in all respec! .uited to 
the capacities of the scholars as they are brought to ad- 
vance, a change in such a case would not only be expen- 
sive, but injurious. But where, on the contrary, such 
books are in use as are beyond the capacity of the child- 
ren, although it may be a uniform system, a change 
would not only become beneficial, but actually necessa- 
ry. I, therefore, most cordially concur with our dis- 
tinguished friend from Otsego, in the opinion, that a 
series of school books, recommended by a committee 
selected from a ConvENTION oF CounTY SUrERINTEN- 
DENTS, with the advice of the State Superintendent, 
would answer all the expectations and actual necessities 
of a majority of our common schools. The study of the 
mere sounds of words, without regard to the ideas con- 
veyed by them, has too long been the pursuit of our 
children in the common schools. We need a reform in 
this point, and such a reform can only be brough« about 
by a series of books, properly compiled, together with 
the co-operation of faithful and qualfied instructors. I 
do, therefore, sincerely hope, that as’ soon as possible 
something may be recommended to us, which we as 
faithful guardians of our common schools, car. cheer- 
fully subscribe to, and urge the adoption of throughout 
the country. Such a uniformity would completely do 
away with a change of books with every change of 
teachers. 

That seething similar to this may soon be carried 
into effeet, and the general welfare of our schools be 
promoted, is the sincere wish of 

Your. obedient servant, 
NICHS. C. BLAUVELT, 
Deputy Sup’t County of Rockland, 

P. S. A number of well qualified teachers can have 
employment during the year, and good wages, by appli- 
cation to the subscriber. N. é. Be , 





: FULTON. 
the Teachers of Common Schools of Fulton County: 


’ GENTLEMEN—In accordance with the wish expressed 
by most of you, I ent give notice, that I have 
fixed upon the 18th day of February next, at 12 o’clock 
at noon, and the Court-house in the village of 
Johnstown, as the time and place of meeting, for 
the purpose of forming a county teachers’ xssociation. 
As questions having an important bearing upon the in- 
terests of the rising generation may be brought up for 
discussion, the attendance of you all, gentlemen, is 
most earnestly socilited. 

Most respectfully your’s, F. B. SPRAGUE, 

January 21, 1843. 1a ps Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Fulton County. 





MADISON 


Canastota, Madison Co., Jan. 20, 1842. 


Mr. Dear Sir—It is a lamentable truth 





} that moral instruction is very much neciected in our 


















district schools: This should not be so. © 
schools should be nurseries of 2 = 
of jntellectar! literary im 
er® should feel and exercisé€ a pai 
over their scholars. Some teachers "@re under 
roneous impression, that- they” iho” busines. 
the morals of sch , and therefore suffer the most 
gross improprieties, “within doors and during 
sckool hours. Such are moral evils rather than public 
benefits. And we entreat all who are interested inthe 
welfare of the yoong—and who is not?—to prevent the 
means of blessing from being so utterly perverted. 
Generally, the teachers are anxious to co-Operate in 
elevating the Common school, and-welcome most hearti- 
ly the measures of reform now in s; but we 
would have all remember,*that public morals and vir- 
tue are essential to the existence and safety of our 
country, and that they depend upon the education and 
— of our pera : rege = Sot sailed . 
am very much gratified to at people o 
the towns within my charge are willingly disposed to 
assist me in any suitable measures within the purposes 
of my office. Against their will nothing can be done— 
with their help every thing can be accomplished. 1 find 
a great difference exists among school officers. Some 
towns have verv competent commissioners and inspec- 
tors, whilst others are burthened with those who weigh 
like an incubus upon the prosperity of their-schools. 
The people ought to select with care, men who will be 
faithful to their sacred trusts, and who will realize the 
importance of their duties, rather than think of the 
mere trifling compensation allowed them; men who 
feel they owe duties to a common cause, and who take 
pleasure and pride in discharging them. We have 
’ such men, and why do we not call in their aid in carry- 
ing out the noble objects of systematizing and promot- 
ing our district schools ? Then our common schools can 
be made superior to, and may even supersede our se- 
“lect schools ; but it will require the united action of 
school officers, parents and teachers to attain this good. 
Yours, &c. THOS. BARLOW, 
Deputy Superintendent. 


ALLEGANY. 

[We give, from the Independent Gazette, a few ex- 
tracts from the ‘‘statement” of ihe Superintendent of 
Allegany, of the condition of the schools in the town 
of Nunda. ‘They exhibit an honorable and fearless 
purpose, faithfully to discharge the duties of his impor- 
tant office ; and we congratulate the people of that 
county in the prospect of a thorough and salutary su- 
pervison of their schools.—Ep.] 


‘* The subscriber having visited the schools in this 
town, offers the following for the consideration of this 
community. 

No schools were kept in three districts at the time of 
visitation, although ‘the trustees of one of them inform. 
ed me that their school would commence by the first of 
January. , 

The inhabitants of one of the others felt themselves 
too poor to suppert a winter school, having hada school 
five months during the past summer, kept by a qualifi- 
ed teacher. , " 

In the other district, two of the trustees refuse to em- 
ploy a teacher, assigning as reasons, that the district 
refused to authorize them to move and repair a certain 
building to be used as a school house this winter—that 
the house the other trustee wished to have occupied. 
was so far from them they could not be benefited by the 
labors and instructions of the teacher, and that they 
wished, under these circumstances, to apply all the 
public money to the summer school. of 1842. Whata 
beautiful spirit is here manifested!» What-an exhibi- 
tion of philantropic feeling! How nobly have they dis- 
charged the responsible duties of School District trus 
tees! Surely, their names should go down to posterity 
as benefactors of their race. What! Trustees! the 
guardians of the rights and privileges of District Schools, 
refuse to hire a teacher, because, forsooth, they might 
not be benefited b the labors of such teacher! O shame, 
where is thy blush? When will the patrons of these 
primary fountains of knowledge learn wisdom, and elect 
such men and such only as are willing to discharge the 
duties of their office faithfully; with bonor to them- 
selves and usefulness to the district ? Until the voters at 
district meetings shall choose the best men ‘that can be 
selected from their number, the schools of such districts 
will exhibit a fee’ le and languishing state.” * 

* ad o = ® 

**T believe it is too often the case with teachers who 
may have sustained a good examination before a board 
of inspectors, that they do not realize the great impor- 
tance of “og Sepa of reading. If not, how does it 
happen that when a class is called upon to read, the 
teacher does not give his undivided attention to it. Why 
does he suffer xny member of the school to cal! upon 
him to set a copy, to mend a pen, to do a sum, or find 
the name of a place on a map? Why does he suffer 
any one of the class to read in a monotonous manner, 
neglecting the reffections of the voice, the proper em. 
phasis.and cadence? Why does he enjoin the observ- 
ance of no rules as call upon the reader to stop 
his voice at a cer tk, while he can omit one, at 
another two, at fer four, at another six? And that 
sentences commencing With an interrogation should be 
closed with a rgised tone of voice? By this reprehensi- 
























gligence on the part of the teachers, I do 
pointy for there are le exceptions, how 
'many bad habits are formed in chi which remain 
in riper years. I would say to those teachers who are 
thus careless in relation fa this important deparunent, 
consider well how much injury you are doing to the 
rising generation, that zou ‘are suffering habits to be- 
come established, which, under skillful and systematic 
instructors may require years to eradicate. I! the con- 
sequences of your mismanagement and negligence were 
to cease with your labors, the evil would be far less. 
Perhaps there may be those under your instruction 
who intend soon to engage in the business of t : 
They will be apt to adopt your practice for their model, 
and will govern th ves accordingly. Thus you see 
how rapidly the evil of your example ‘will spread 
through our schools, and instead of your labors being a 
blessing, will prove a curse to‘community. If, after 
having duly considered the importance of this subject; 
‘ou still think it best to plod along in the same old track, 
et me suggest whether: you had not better withdraw 
your services from community as District School Teach- 
ers.” e 2 =. * 

“ Another reason of the unsatisfactory condition of 
our schools is to be found in the indifference manifested 
by the patrons of schools upon'this subject. “If a teach. 
er is employed, and their children sent to school, they 
appear to consider their duty done. They generally 
pay no further attention to their schools, than they do 
to the schools in Frange. All the information they ob- 
tain concerning them is derived from their children, 
who may be interested to give a different appearance to 
them than they rially wear, and thus many parents are 
led to judge unfavorably of the teacher, and that too, 
without sufficient cause. ‘How do men act in regard to 
other matters? Do they hire a man to perform service, 
and pay him without knowing whether he has perform. 
ed that service? Can trustees know that they do not 
injustice to the district by making out a rate bill against 
those sending to school, without knowing whether the 
school has been benefited by the services of the teacher? 
And how can they know without frequently visiting the 
school? Until trustees and other district officers shall 
discharge their duties better and more faithfully, our 
schools will exhibit but a very sorry appearance. I 
see no reason why our common schools, under a tho- 
rough and systematic supervision, may not present all 
that is desirable in our best select schools and most 
flourishing academies. Another reason why our dis- 
trict schools are so far behind what they ought to be, 
and what they are destined to become, is the indiscrim- 
inate employment of teachers, whether they are well 
qualified or not. Some thus employed may pass well 
before a board ofinspectors, and be totally unfit to dis- 
charge the duties which devolve upon a teacher. They 
may be men of first rate Iflerary attainments, and pos- 
sess highly cultivated minds ; have urbanity of man- 
ners, and a pleasing and engaging deportment, and still 
fall infinitely short of what is needed in a teaclier of 
district schools. In order to have our district schools 
become what the friends of popular education have 
been striving to make them, such teachers and only 
such shoud be employed, as possess the requisite 


qualifications. 
ABRAHAsi BURGESS, 


Dep. Si p. of Com. Schouls, 
Nunda, Dec. 23th, 1841- 











FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE. OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT. 





‘The Deputy Snperintendent of this county, Mr. 
——, has visited one-third of the schools, and is an ac- 
tive and energetic agent in the cause of education. He 
will be the immegiate cause of much good to the schools 
of our county. Your’s, &c. 

‘* C—— G——.,, Town Clerk.” 


‘ A contest had sprung up between the old and the 
new district... The old district had no school, and seem- 
ed determined not to have one, and, indeed, to aban- 
don the school-house and their privileges as a district. 
The Superintendent thought it proper to calla meeting 
of the inhabitants, and to address them on the subject 
of their duties and privileges. The meeting was full 
attended, and he embraced the opportunity to call their 
attention to the subject of common school education, 
and enforce its importance and claims... The ‘result 
was beneficial ; agreeably to his advice, they called a 
meeting, appointed trustees and employed a teacher. 
I mention these circumstances to evince the beneficial 


operation of the system of county Seperiaiesdyate. 





PREAMBLE AND CONSTITUTION OF THE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF MIDDLESEX, 
YATES COUNTY. 





PREAMBLE. . 
Believing that the common school is the only means of 
sustaining our nation’s character, raising the standard of 
education, and preserving our free institutions from cor- 
ruption: we, ther , form ourselves into an associa- 
tion for the sacred purpose, and pledge ourselves to 
each other, and to our country, to do all thatis in our 
power to Scatter the seeds of learning as far and wide. 
as our influence shall extend, so that they may 





flourish and bear fruit in all future: time; to the 


not say| 


bantd exactness in these manipulations. — 















unspéakable advantage of a free people. Knowing that 
the common sclioo apt Datla ate college, it shall be 
our great Object to elevate its character, and arouse 
the dort energies of the people, b showing them 


ortanceé of employing teachers that are an orna- 
ment to.the profession; and where we lack in ability, 
we pledge Seer, Ey, ‘eternal vigilance” to pre- 
pare better to perform the duties devolvingupon us. 

; CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. This-society shall be calied the Teachers’ 
Association of Middlesex. 

Art. 2. This society'shall be auxiliary to the Yates 
County Teachers’ Association, and be subject to any 
requirements made of them by the county association. 
(Art. 3. 4 person may become a member of ‘this 
association who has been, or may hereafter’ oecome a 
teacher, by a vote of a majority of the members present, 
and by signing this constitution. 

On motion it was— ‘ 

Resolved, That we regard the appointment of a de- 
puty superintendent as an auspicious era in the great 
work of reforming our common schools. 

Resolved, That we are highly gratified with the man- 
ner in w. our superintendent, (Mr. H. C. Wheeler,) 
has discharged his duties in this town. 

- . ALEXANDER BASSETT, Pres’t. 

R. N. WAnrrrexp; Sec’y. 





METHODS OF TEACHING. 

Tue objects which are to be secured, in the manage- 
ment of classes, are twofold, 

1. Recitation. ‘ 

2. Instruction. . 

These two: objects are, it is plain, entirely distinct. 
Under the latter, is included all the explanation, and 
assistance, and additional information, which the teach- 
er may give his pupils, and, under the former, such an 
examination of individuals, as is necessary to secure 
their careful attention to their lessons. It is unsafe to 
neglect either of these points. If the class meetings are 
mere recitations, they’soon become dull and mechani- 
cal: the pupils generally take little interest in their 
studies, and imbibe:no literary spirit. Their intellectu- 
al progress will, accordingly, suddenly cease, the mo- 
ment they leave school, and cease to be called upon to 
recite lessons. On-the other hand, if inst is all 
that is aimed at, and recitation, (by which I Ynean, as 
above explained, such an examination of individuals as 
is necessary to ascertain that they have faithfully per- 
formed the tasks assigned,) is neglected, the exercise 
soon becomes not much more thM™ a lecture, to which 
those, and those only, will attend, who please. 


The business, therefore, of a thorough examination 
of the class must not be omitted. I do not mean, that 
each individual scholar must, every day, be examined ; 
but simply that the teacher must, in some way or other, 
satisfy himself, by reasonable evidence, that the whole 
class are really prepared. A great deal of ingenvity 
may be exercised, in contriving means for effecting this 
object, in the shortest possibletime. I know of no part 
of the field ofa teacher’s labors, which may be morefa- 
cilitated, by a little ingenuity, than this. : 

One teacher, for instance, has a spelling lesson to 
hear. He begins at the head of the line, and putting 
one word to each boy, goes regularly down, each suc- 
cessive pupil calculating the chances whether a word, 
which he can accidentally spell, will or will not come to 
him. If he spells it, the teacher cannot tell whether he 
is prepared or not. That word is only one among fifty, 
constituting the lesson. If he misses it, the teacher can- 
not decide that he was unprepared. It might have been 
a single accidental error. 

Another teacher, hea 
the boys'to bring their slateg, and as he dictates the 
words, one after another, requires all to write them. 
After they are all written, he calls upen the pupils te 
spell ther aloud as they have written them, simultahe- 
ously, pausing a moment after each, to give those who 


‘are wrong, an op ity te indieate it, by some mark 

posite the word salsspeled: . They all count the num- 
che pasting he Oe tee awe wets ie 
i ng his ‘the work of edch te see 
that fi right, ag particular! those’ 
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; ‘is icin} 
which, from the character 6f the packed need a more 
careful tiepe ion. A teache peas Mid neves iced 
experiment, would be surprised at the ra 
whieh wweh work will be done by a cass, aller He 
pra ce ; eas a 7 ne + % be 


Now, how differént are these two methods, in their 
actual results! ‘In the latter case, the whole class are 
persia ey sxamined, © In the former, not a single mem- 
ber of it, is. _Letme not be understood to recommend 
exactly this method of teaching spelling, as the best one 
to be ad ; in all cases. I only bring it forward as 
an illustration of the iden, that little machinery, a little 
ingeawity, ‘in eontriving ways of acting on the whole, 
rather than on individuals, will very much promote the 
‘In ‘ore facilitate such plans, it is highly desirable 
that the classes should be trained to mitiiaty precisi 





rby this, may, perhaps, be best i 


ted by 

ease : it will show, in another branch, how much w 
be gained by acting upon numbers at once, instead of 
upon each individaalig-satéetsion; 


“Imagine, then, that etedcher requested all the pupils 


earing the same lesson, requests: 
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of his school, who could. write, to take out their slates, 
at the hour for-a general exercise. As soonas the first 
bustle of geting ond shutting the desks was over, he. 
looked around the room, and saw Bome ruling lines 
across their slates, others wiping them all over both 
sides, with sponges, others scribbling, or writing, or 


making figures. ig Pet 

“ au those,”’ says he, with a pleasant tone and look, 
“who have taken out any thing besides slates, may 
rise,’’ ; : 

Several, in various parts of the room, stood up... ** 

“ All those, who have written any thing: since: they 
took out their slates; may rise too, and those who have 
wiped their slates.” Cyt > 

When all were up, he said to them; though not with 
a frown or a scowl, as if they had committed some very 
great offence : gpl 388 Te 

“ Suppose a company of soldiers should be ordered to 
form @ line, and instead of simply obeying that order, 
they should all set at work, each in-his own way, doing 
something: else.. One man, at one end of the-line,: be- 
gins to load and fire his gun; another takes out his 
knapsack, and begins to eat his luncheon; a third 
amuses himself by going as-fast-as possible through the 
exercise ; and another still, begins to march about, 
hither and thither, facing to the right and left, and per- 
forming all the evolutions he: can think of. What 
should you say to such a company as that?” ae A 

The boys laughed. at 

“Tt is better,’ said the teacher, “ when numbers are 
acting under the direction of one, that they should all 
act exactly together. In this way, we advance much 
faster, than we otherwise should, Be careful therefore 
to do exactly what I command, and nothing moreé?’: 

x ide a place, on your slates, large enough to write 
a single line,” added the teacher, in a distinct voice. I 
print his orders in italics, and his remarks and exp.ana- 
tions in Roman letter. it 

“ Prepare to write.” j 

‘‘T mean by. this;” he continued, “that you place your 
slates before you, with your pencils at the place where 
you are to begin, so that allmay commence precisely at 
the same instant.” 

The teacher who tries such an experiment as this, 
will find, at such a juncture, an expression of fixed and 
pleased attention upon every. countenance in school, 
All will. be.intent ; all will be interested: Boys love 
order and system, and acting in concert; and they will 
obey, with great alacrity, such commands as. these, if 
they are good-humoredly, though decidedly expressed. 

The teacher observed in one part of the room, a hand 
raised, indicating that the boy wished to speak to him. 
He gave him liberty by pronouncing his name. 

‘* T have no pencil,”’ said the boy. 

A dozen hands, all around him, were immediately 
seen fumbling in pockets and desks, and, in a few mi- 
nutes, several pencils were reached cut for his accept- 
ance, , 

The boy looked atthe pencils, and then at the teach- 
er; he did not exactly know, whether he was to take 
one or not. é 

‘* All those boys,” said the teacher, pleasantly, “ who 
have taken out pencils, may rise.”’ 

‘* Have these boys done right, or wrong?” 

ht ;” “ Wrong ;” ** Right,” answered their com- 
pamons, variously. 

‘Their motive was to help their classmate out of his 
difficulties ; that is a good feeling, certainly.” 

* Yes sir ; right ;’ “ Right.” ~~ . 

‘* But I thought you promised mea moment ago,’’ re- 
plied the teacher, “ not todo say thing, unless I com- 
manded it. Did I ask for pencils,’’ # ' 

A pause. .', ’ 

“ T do not. blame these boys at all, in this case, still it 
is better to adhere rigidly to the principle, of exact obedi- 
ence, when numbers areacting together. [ thank them, 
therefore, for being so ready to assist a companion, but 
they must put their pencils away, as they were taken 
out without orders.” ei 

Now such a dialogue as this, if the teacher speaks in 
a good-humored, though decided manner, would be uni- 
versally well received, in any school. Whenever strict. 
ness of discipline is ampere ar, it is rendered so, simply 
by the ill-humored and ill-judged means, by which it is 
attempted"to be introduced. But all children will loye 
strict discipline, if it is pleasantly, though firmly main- 
tained. Itis a great, though very prevalent mistake, to 


imagine,, that boys and girls lke a lax and incflicient 
government, nad islike the pressure of steady.control, 
What they disli 


islike is, sour looks and irritating language, 
and they therefore very naturally dislike thing 
introduced or sustained by their means. If, however, 
exactness and precision in all, the operations of a class 
and of the school, are introduced and enforced, in. the 
.. by a firm, but mild and good-hu- 
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decided ed ngunst by thelate Superintendent. We intend, 
however, i anatle to publish it in the Journal, to bring 
it before the convention of deputies. Various other ar 
icles were received too late for publication... . 


‘RESPONSIBILITIES OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Adapted to the condition of the New. York system, 
Suppose the whole number of children in the state, 
between the ages of four and sixteen, who are wholly 
dependent upon the publie schools for all the education 
they will ever receive, to: be 500,000. Reckoning the 
whole of their school-going life at. twelve years—that 
_is, the intervening period between. four and sizteen— 
and the present will be the last year. in which more 
than 48,000 of these children will: attend school. At 
the close of this year they are to» graduate.with such 
‘* honors” as the teachers may assign them. Of course, 
all the other children in the schools will be carried for- 
ward one year, so that the administration of the affairs 
of the schools, for ‘this year, will be equal.to the entire 
care of more than 48,000 children; during the whole pe- 
riod of their education. The preevecgr ye & therefore, 
of this year’s committees, equals that of the entire ed- 
ucation of more than 48,000 of the children of the state. 
Now, in the whole range of civil officers, from con- 
stable to governor, is there any upon whom are devolv- 
ed responsibilities more weighty, or duties more sacred? 
Who have a larger amount of the future intrusted to 
their keeping, and dependent upon their decision, than 
our school officers? Surely, no man can touch any 
spring in the whole machinery of civil institutions, 
whose elastic force will reach farther into futurity, than 
that which they touch. The consequences of whatever 
they do, of whatever they omit to do, are hereafter to 
be broadly developed and to become manifest in great 
results of good or evil. Do school officers attach its 
due importance to the station they have assumed? Rea- 
son commands us to apportion our time and our energy 
amongst different objects; according to their relative 
values. To labor earnestly and assiduously, for some 
trivial object, while one of inestimable value is wholly 
abandoned or forgotten, is pretty good evidence, at least 
of folly, if not of insanity. Reason informs us, that 
the several duties; appertaining to us in this life, are to 
be arranged upon a scale, according to their relative 
worth, and then our talents and efforts are to be divided 
amongst them, according to precedence, and in the ratio 
of their values. Now let us compare some of these in- 
terésts and objects, so far as public duties are concern- 
ed, and see whether the social rank of the trustee has 
not been thrust out of its place, degraded, dishonored, 
and whether some exertion ‘be not necessary to rein- 
State it in its true position, and to reinvest it with its 
proper character of moral dignity. We abjure all ai 
from fancy. We will not overcolor or exaggerate. We 
disdain all declamatory flourishes on so solemn a sub- 
ject. We appeal to the reason, the calm, dispassionate 
judgment of this community- We entreat them to look 
at this subject, only fifteen minutes, as they would ata 
mere matter of worldly interest, which they were called 
upon to decide. Let the conduct of our school officers, 
and the judgment which the. public pronounce upon it, 
be compared with that conduct and that judgment in 
regari to other things. 

Compare the office and. duty of a trustee with the 
highly esteemed office of a justice of the peace. Here 
are two classes of legal officers, each intrusted with the 
administration of a portion of the public sovereignty. 
But here the analogy ends. » The grand aim of the trus- 
tee is to educate the rising generation—his own chil- 
dren, and the children of his. neighbors and townsmen 
—ina fitting and proper manner; to educate them as 
though they were men, and not animals; beings, who 
are incapable of remaining stationary—necessitated to 
rise or fall—who have staried upon a career, and who 
must run that career—-who must advance. in some di- 
rection, either.toward honor or infamy. These chil- 
dren are. now ignorant; but they cannot remain so. It 
is the compulsion of their natures, and of the institu- 
tions under which they were born, that they must learn 
something; and if os do not acquire a knowledge of 
good, they will of evil’ Company after ey of 
these children are daily coming upon the stage of life. 
They are becoming parts and members of a system, 
where true knowledge is indispensable to happiness, 
and in ‘which erroneous notions and convictions will in- 
flict dreadful privations and calamities. The moral, 
like the neutral ‘world, is full of irresistible movements 
and tendencies, and if one understands them and acts in 
ateordance with them, they are his co-workers, they 
will carry forward and ‘perfect all the plans which his 
wisdom may devise; but they overwhelm whomsoever 
_is ignorant of tnem, or acts in contrariety to them. The 
children too, are daily forming character and habits. 
These are’to fix their internal state of mind, and their 
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contented, happy, respectable, useful, honorable, nobly 
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trustee ; to the welfare of the rising gene- 
ration; but to that-of their descendants, and so onward, 












ity of their country, tas ae iadeonres ot that coun. 
try upon-other.countries.and.other times... ‘Their infiv. 
| ence has no limits. Earth and time present.no bounds. 





j It enlarges outward and onward into immensity and. 


finity. The human. imagination cannot compass it. 
And the duties of this officer are connected, not remote- 
ly and circuitously, but immediately and directly, with 
this universe of interests.—Horace Mann. 


DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


WHEN THE TEACHER IS KNOWN TO BE WRONG, PA- 
RENTS SHOULD POSSESS A FORGIVING SPIRIT. It is a 
duty enjoined by the Great Teacher, that we should 
love our enemies, and that we should forgive mer their 
trespasses ag we hope to be forgiven.- But how rarely 
is there any such thing as forgiveness for the faulis of 
ateacher. ‘‘ He has done wrong—turn him out,” is the 
gratuitous decision of almost all who have any cause of 
complaint against the schoolmaster. Is he their enemy 7 
then they should forgive. But he is not their enemy. 
In nine cases of ten, he has erred in-the midst of well- 
meaning ;-he has erred because he was perplexrd bc- 
yond the sustaining power of humanity! Surely then 
he deserves your compassion rather than your rebuke. 
Show to him the kind spirit, give to him the support he 
needs, second his reproofs, if need be, his punishments, 
give no countenance to the offending and offended pupil, 
no occasion for others to expect your sympathy Uf they 
offend and find the way of the transgressor is hard ,—and 
you do that for the teacher, which he has a right, as 
our fellow-citizen and your fellow-christian, to expect 
rom you, and that for the school which its best intexe rt 
demands. 

We add but one thing more. PARENTS SHOULD GIVE 
TO TEACHERS THEIR SYMPATHY. Some parents, ready 
to meet and defray the requisite expenses of their child- 
ren’s tuition, ready to co-operate with the teacher in all 
laudable plans and aims for the welfare of his pupils, 
are still lamentably deficient in this one Christian grace 
and virtue, They seem to have no conception that he 
has wants. like other men, that time with its free use 
and unfettered enjoyment is als. to hima blessed comst 
modity;. that confinement within the four walls of a 
school-room, month after month, does not necessarily 
leave him no tastes to gratify beyond. They seem not 
to realize, that the teacher-has nerves that need relaxa- 
tion, languid pulses to be revived, and wasting strength 
to be renewed ; and they can, and not unfrequenily do, 
grudge the limited vacations, which are absolutely ne- 
eessary to recruit his crippled energies and exhausted 
body. We repeat it, we claim the sympathy, the spon- 
taneous, grateful sympathy of the parents, sympathy 
for the perplexities, the toils, the nameless .trials that 
overtask the mind, unnerve the frame, and wear down 
the strength of the studious, faithful, devoted teacher. 

It must be admitted, that many parents estimate the 
services of the schoolmaster, in very much the same 
way, that they estimate the services of the day-laborer 
in theiremploy. The man of business pays the clerk 
in his: counting-room, and the cartman on his wharf, 
and the term-bill of his child’s teacher, and in each case 
feels; in his own mind, alike absolved from all further 
obligation. OxsxicaTion! Obligation from a parent 
toward a teacher. We have heard the word snecred at, 
the idea treated with contempt. But as there is no es- 
timating the amount of good or evil influence upon the 
ductile mind of a child, extending as it does through his 
boyhood, felt in his riper years, operating unseen upon 
the principles and habits of all after life, running into 
eternity even—so there can be no estimating, in mére dol- 
lars and cents, the unspeakable value of a good teach- 
er’s services ; and.no pecuniary emolument can ever 
cancel the obligation, unfelt and unacknowledged though 
it be, which the parent comes under to the teacher, 
while he sees the germs of fair promise in his boy, 
shooting into active usefulness as that boy becon.es. the 
man. Yes, the parent witnesses: the expansion of the 
bud, the beautifying of the flower ; bat the genial influ- 
ences, which operate upon these as the gentle dew and 
the blessed sunshine of heaven, are wholiy forgotten 
and overlooked. A hand is at work behind the scenes, 
and the light of eternity can only reveal to the astonish- 
ed parent, that the sun, the shade, the imperceptible 
dew on the mind of his child were to be found in the 
unobtrusive workings, the judicious, persevering, faith- 
ful training of the negiected teacher. 

There is something cheering and animating in the 
cordiality of soul, which it is in the parents’ power to 
exercise toward the instructor. If they have ot the 
time for the visitation of the school, or the supposed 
qualifications for the exgmination of their children in 
their studies, they certainly have in their power to do 
much to make the teacher’s life a pleasanter one ; they 
cafigive to him some tokens of a -kindly interest in his 
success, and of a willingness to cheer him along the toil- 
some way... .And let the teacher see that his labors are 
appreciated, his duties and difficulties properly esti- 
mated, his plans cordially acquiesced in and promoted, 
his acts candidly pedeeas his faulis, (and it will be very 
wonderful after all if he have not many of these,) fair- 
ly considered and heartily overlooked—and he would 
be an ungrateful, soulless piece of humanity, who would 
notbe, willing to dexote his strength to the last remnant 
of.energy, to requite the confidence, and answer the 
just expectations. of. those for whom he labors. 

Let parents give their sympathy and co-operation to 











the teachers of their children, and the profession would 
soon, be. filled. with devoted _talented men, who 
would be willing to live and die r work; and when 
from. their last pillow.they shoulfeast beck a lingering 
look to ape.arena their Jabors, the roses would amply 
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